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"  We  measure  our  horses'  oats  to  them 
in  return  for  their  labour,  by  the  feed,  not 
by  any  money  price,  which  circumstances 
may  put  on  their  services.  Why  are  we 
thus  just  to  them  ?  Because  they  are  our 
property  ;  if  they  die,  we  lose  money.  But 
if  we  can  cheat  the  poor  operative  with 
nominal  wages,  while  we  put  such  a  price 
on  corn,  and  all  other  necessaries,  that  he 
can  buy  but  half  a  feed,  when  he  should 
have  had  a  whole  feed,  we  let  him  take  his 
chance,  put  himself  on  short  allowance  if 
he  chooses,  or  work  the  harder ;  should  he 
die  in  the  effort,  we  lose  nothing,  we  do 
not  even  suffer  inconvenience  ;  there  are 
other  labourers  in  the  market  place,  who 
will  do  our  work  as  well." — p.  73. 

"  What  nation  will  the  most  rapidly,  and 
most  surely  become  wealthy,  not  in  the 
mere  conventional  mediums  of  exchange, 
lying  in  motionless  masses ;  but  in  true 
national  wealth,  that  is,  in  the  ability  of 
the  greatest  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
enjoy  the  greatest  quantity  of  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  decencies  ? 

"  That  nation  which  is  itself  a  skilful 
and  adroit  manufacturing  community,  and 
which  can  obtain,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  skill  and  labour  of  its  inha- 
bitants, the  greatest  quantities  of  food  to 
sustain  them  while  at  work,  and  of  raw 
material  to  which  again  to  add  a  new  value, 
by  new  labour,  and  again  exchange  for  a 
new  profit. 

"  Does  the  artificial  price  paid  to  the 
home  monopolist,  take  wealth  out  of  the 
kingdom?  No;  it  only,  like  any  other 
fraud,  or  breach  of  the  principle  of  good- 
will to  all,  transfers  wealth  unjustly  from 
one  portion  of  the  community  to  another. 
In  its  immediate  consequences,  therefore,  it 
neither  increases  nor  decreases  the  existing 


national  fund.  But  we  must  look  at  its 
remoter  consequences:  if  the  artificial  price, 
paid  to  the  monopolist,  whether  home  or 
foreign,  be  on  food,  or  raw  material,  and 
that  the  goods  to  be  manufactured  are 
intended  for  any  foreign  market  open  to 
the  competition  of  goods  produced  by  those 
who  do  not  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  food 
or  raw  material,  the  labourer  and  capitalist 
must  abate  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the 
price  of  the  article,  which  they  might  else 
have  divided  between  them,  as  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  profit  on  capital ;  or  they 
must  give  up  the  market,  and  bring  their 
goods  home  again.  But  if  the  wrought 
goods  thus  rendered  useless  in  the  foreign 
market,  are  sold  much  under  their  value  in 
the  home  market,  will  national  wealth  be 
thereby  increased,  or  decreased  ? 

"  Of  existing  wealth,  itself,  the  transac- 
tion would  be  but  another  unjust  transfer; 
but  of  the  end  of  wealth, — happiness,  it 
would  occasion  considerable  loss,  by  de- 
priving many  of  subsistence,  to  bestow 
needless  luxuries  upon  others.  Of  future 
wealth,  it  would  also  occasion  incalculable 
loss,  by  causing  large  portions  of  the  seeds 
of  wealth  to  be  consumed,  without  yielding 
the  usual  increase,  and  thus  hindering  the 
growth  of  national  wealth,  almost  inde- 
finitely.''—p.  81,  82. 

"  Were  the  importation  of  food  freely 
permitted,  in  return  for  value  added  to  raw 
material  by  manufacturing  labour,  not  only 
each  factory  workman,  but  each  poor  fac- 
tory child,  who  could  thus  by  certain 
movements  of  its  tiny  fingers,  fill,  as  by 
enchantment,  our  granaries  with  the  rich 
harvest,  wafted  from  the  fertile  vale  of  the 
Mississippi,  would  become  a  sort  of  modern 
representative  of  the  fabled  old  Aladin 
himself,  with  his  *  Wonderful  Lamp, '  who. 
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by  the  simple  friction  of  his  hand  on  the 
magic  talisman,  could  summon  his  attendant 
Genii  around  him,  and  cover  the  festive 
board  with  supernatural  abundance.  For, 
inasmuch  as  the  movements  of  the  child's 
fingers,  give  to  the  raw  cotton  the  surplus 
value  it  acquires  when  wrought,  whatever 
corn  that  surplus  value  purchases,  which 
did  not  grow  on  territory  belonging  to  the 
nation,  is,  as  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned, 
as  much  the  absolute  creation  of  those 
movements,  out  of  nothing  ;  that  is,  with- 
out territory  to  be  produced  upon,  as 
though  the  sheaves  of  wheat  came  in  obe- 
dience to  a  supernatural  summons,  wafted 
on  fairy  wings  from  a  world  of  enchant- 
ment !"— p.  92,  93. 

"  Oh !  the  time  will  come,  some  gene- 
rations hence,  perhaps,  when  an  English- 
man's greatest  anxiety  will  be  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  descended  from  any  one  of  those 
whose  names  will  then  appear  marked  with 
obloquy  on  the  pages  of  history,  as  having, 
in  the  great  assembly  of  legislators  to  whom 
the  people  of  England  had  confided  the 
guardianship  of  their  rights,  lifted  up  their 
voices,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  Maker 
and  the  nation,  uttered  sounding  sophisms, 
v/ith  a  view  to  gaining  over  a  majority  of 
the  unwary,  the  uninformed,  or  the  un- 
principled, to  join  them  in  trampling  upon 
those  rights  which  they  had  one  and  alj 
undertaken  to  protect!" — p.  123,  124. 

'*  Such  being  the  advanced  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  nay,  the  results  of  anxious  re- 
search, the  deductions  I'rom  close  reasoning 
on  these  important  points,  being,  as  they 
now  are,  reduced  to  self-evident  proposi- 
tions, and  dispersed  throughout  the  country 
in  almost  every  journal  of  the  day,  leav- 
ing to  none  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  it 
becomes  matter  for  amazement  that  there 
should  yet  be  found  a  man  so  hardened  in 
selfishness,  so  steeled  against  shame,  as  to 
lift  up  his  voice  in  defence  of  that  blight 
on  every  harvest  which  grows  for  English- 
men !  that  Egyptian  seven  years  of  scarcity, 
rendered  by  act  of  parliament  perpetual; 
that  doubling  of  the  primeval  curse  by  the 
edict  of  men,  the  corn-laws  !  A  scarcity 
of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  established  by 
act  of  parliament ;  by  the  votes  of  the 
guardians  of  the  welfare  of  the  community ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous?  Twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  people  consuming  only  bread  suffi- 
cient for  eighteen  millions  ;  the  deficiency, 
not  equally  divided,  but  falling  wholly  on 
one  class,  that  class  the  creators  of  plenty, 
the  industrious  poor.  The  class  who  voted 
for  the  monopoly,  who  benefit  by  the  mo- 
nopoly, and  who,  therefore,  can  aflford  to 
pay  the  monopoly  price,  enjoying,  in  the 
midst  of  this  dearth  of  their  own  creating, 


*  bread  enough,  and  to  spare.'  And  not  for 
their  personal  sustenance  only,  but  also  for 
the  use,  in  the  most  wasteful  profusion,  of 
numerous  non-productive  establishments, 
consisting  of  all  creatures  or  things,  that 
can  in  any  way  contribute  to  their  luxury, 
or  to  their  vanity.  '  The  horses  will  not 
be  fit  to  be  seen  in  the  carriage,  unless 
they  get  their  full  complement  of  corn,' 
says  the  rich  man's  coachman.  But  who 
cares  how  wretched  the  double-worked 
half-fed  operative  looks !  And  yet,  it  is 
our  boast  that  we  are  a  Christian  nation  ; 
and  those  very  animals  whose  sleek  appear- 
ance, ostentation  renders  more  important 
in  our  eyes,  than  the  lives  and  comforts  of 
our  fellow-men,  are  employed  to  draw  us 
to  the  house  of  God,  the  God  of  equal 
justice,  flowing  from  good- will  to  all ! 

"  Great  Britain  has  been  compared  to  a 
ship  at  sea,  short  of  provisions,  and  not 
allowed  to  touch  at  any  port  where  provi- 
sions may  be  had.  But  her  case  is  even 
worse  than  this,  for,  though  her  crew  are 
kept  on  short  allowance,  her  wardroom 
officers  are  feasting  sumptuously  every  day, 
while  those  very  officers  are  they  who  will 
not  allow  her  to  touch  at  any  port  where 
plenty  may  be  had,  because  the  majority 
of  them  are  pursers,  and  have  themselves 
the  selling  of  the  short  allowance  to  the 
crew — all  the  dearer  for  being  short. ! 

"  The  Saviour  of  mankind,  in  setting  us 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps, 
blessed  a  few  small  loaves,  and  by  his  di- 
vine mandate  made  them  sufficient  to  feed 
five  thousand  people.  The  parliament  of 
Christian  England  follows  this  example — 
How? 

"  By  cursing  the  bread  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  people,  and  changing,  by  their 
word,  each  poor  labourer's  portion,  into 
half  of  that  which  his  Creator  has  furnished 
him  with  the  natural  means  of  obtaining 
for  himself. 

"  Surely,  as  much  food  as  a  man  can  buy, 
with  as  much  wages  as  a  man  can  get,  for 
as  much  work  as  a  man  can  do,  is  not  more 
than  the  natural,  unalienable  birth-right 
of  every  man  whom  God  has  created  with 
strength  to  labour,  and  with  hands  to  work. 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not  an  infringement  of  this 
right,  to  compel  our  labourers,  by  Act  of 
Parliament — by  law — to  give  as  much  mo- 
ney for  half  a  sack  of  wheat,  as  they  could 
purchase  a  whole  sack  of  wheat  for,  did  not 
such  Act  of  Parliament,  no  such  abuse  of 
brief  authority,  no  such  breach  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  flowing  from  good- 
will to  all,  no  such  law  exist  ? — That  law 
too,  made  law  by  the  votes  of  those  who 
put  the  difference  into  their  own  pockets. 
As  Lord  Fitzwilliam  justly,  yet  in  his  own 


too  temperate  language,  says  :  '  The  mere 
circumstance  of  our  being  the  most  exten- 
sive proprietors,  is  no  argument  for  bestow- 
ing upon  us  any  peculiar  protection.  It  is 
probably  the  cause  of  our  having  obtained 
it,  but,  may  it  not  have  been  conceded  to 
our  influence,  rather  than  to  our  argu- 
ments ?"_p.  127.— 130. 

"The  pastoral  poets,  indeed,  of  our  agri- 
cultural meetings,  sometimes  remind  us, 
in  sylvan  strains,  that  corn  fields,  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  sheaves  of  wheat,  are 
much  prettier,  and  more  picturesque  ob- 
jects than  factories,  steam-engines,  and 
spinning-jennies — Granted  freely!  But 
we  have  not  the  choice.  It  was  not  the 
will  of  heaven  to  cast  our  lot  on  a  great 
continent,  with  tracts  of  unappropriated 
territory  in  our  rear,  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  cultivate,  in  proportion  as  we  multi- 
ply. It  is  only,  therefore,  by  keeping 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  manulac- 
turing  skill  and  industry,  and  obtaining 
from  foreign  soils  in  exchange  for  our 
manufactured  goods,  unlimited  supplies  of 
cheap  food,  and  cheap  raw  material,  that 
we  can  rise  above  our  Tiatural  deficiency 
of  surface,  and  become,  though  but  a  little 
island,  the  capital  of  great  continents. 
Should  we  choose  to  follow  a  contrary  po- 
licy, we  must  give  up  the  vain  and  painful 
struggle,  at  the  crisis  of  which  we  have 
now  arrived  ;  emigrate  as  fast  as  we  in- 
crease, and  content  ourselves  with  being 
what  nature  intended  for  us,  a  speck  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  But  we  cannot  eat  gold,  or  silver,  or 
printed  calicoes,  or  Birmingham  hardware, 
say  the  land  owners ;  it  is  agricultural  labour 
therefore,  which  should  be  encouraged ; 
modes  of  making  land  productive,  which 
should  be  thought  of. 

"  The  following,  then,  is  a  receipt  for 
making  one  acre  of  land,  produce  more 
quarters  of  wheat,  than  ever  grew  on  the 
greatest  and  best  managed  farm  in  the 
world. 

"  First,  Abolish  the  Corn  Laws. 

"  Then,  take  an  acre  of  ground  (let  it  be 
the  worst  acre  of  ground  in  England),  and 
erect  upon  it  an  extensive  factory.  What, 
on  an  average,  will  be  the  amount  of  the 
wages  each  year,  of  all  the  hands  employed 
within  the  walls  of  this  factory  ?  "What, 
on  an  average,  the  amount  of  the  clear 
yearly  profits  of  the  master  of  the  factory? 

"  How  many  quarters  of  wheat  will 
these  immense  sums  purchase  in  the  Am- 
sterdam or  Havre  market  ?  or  in  Russia, 
America,  or  Poland? 

"  Let  the  money,  then,  or  rather  goods 
to  that  amount,  be  sent  to  any  of  these 
places,  and  the  quarters  of  wheat  brought 


back  and  laid  down,  (if  you  will,  to  make 
conviction  stronger,)  at  the  very  door  of 
the  factory. 

"  Are  not  these  quarters  of  wheat,  then, 
the  harvest  which,  in  one  year,  this  one 
acre  of  the  worst  land  has  produced  ?  Yes, 
as  effectually,  and  more  beneficially  pro- 
duced, than  had  every  wheat  ear  found  its 
way  through  the  floor  of  the  factory,  and 
flourished  among  the  wheels  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  feet  of  the  workmen. 
What  prolific  powers  of  nature  could  yield, 
what  improvements  of  direct  agriculture, 
or  outlay  of  an  equally  great  capital,  in 
fertilizing  manures,  could  draw  from  one 
acre  of  land  a  return  of  food  for  labour 
equal  to  that  which,  on  the  most  moderate 
computation,  would  be  produced  by  the 
process  of  indirect  agriculture  here  de- 
scribed. Or  should  our  supposed  factory 
be  so  extensive  as  to  require  five  or  ten 
acres  of  ground  on  which  to  stand,  the 
profits,  and  consequently  the  indirect  har- 
vest annually  produced,  would  only  be  the 
more  amazingly  immense." — p.  171  — 174. 

"  On  the  present  system,  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  working  for  himself  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  members  of  the  legislature,  when 
throwing  out  honest  measures).  The  rest 
of  the  nation  is  labouring  hard,  not  only  for 
the  accommodation,  but  literally  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  the  aristocracy  or  pro- 
perty union  ;  the  farmer  is  selling  on  com- 
mission for  the  landowners ;  the  labourer 
toiling  to  buy  dear  bread  with  low  wages, 
that  the  farmer,  by  paying  him  as  little  as 
possible,  and  getting  as  much  as  possible 
for  his  gain,  may  be  enabled  to  pay  as  high 
a  rent  as  possible  to  the  landowners.  While 
the  manufacturer  is  striving  hard  that  he 
may  pay  double  for  first  necessaries,  still 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner,  and  one 
and  all  are  rowing  against  the  stream  to 
pay  exorbitant  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  provisions  for  the  younger  sons 
and  brothers  of  the  same  landowners  or 
property-union,  and  discharging  the  inter- 
est of  the  debt  incurred  by  their  corrupt 
practices." — p.  190,  191. — Note. 

"  Whenever  freedom,  from  every  unjust 
restriction,  shall  permit  trade,  wealth,  and 
population,  to  progress  with  a  daily  and 
rapid  increase,  the  land  alone,  under  these 
favourable  circumstances,  continuing  to  be 
limited,  must,  as  it  becomes  relatively 
scarce,  rise  to  an  enormous  value. 

"  Yet  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
raw  material  for  manufacture,  being  im- 
ported in  abundance,  and  at  low  prices,  the 
new  and  honest,  because  natural  monopoly 
which  landlords  would  then  possess,  would 
cause  neither  serious  privations  to  the  la- 
bouring classes,  nor  limitations  to  trade, 


and,  therefore,  would  not  produce  that  re- 
action upon  the  land  which  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  mistaken  attempt  to  obtain 
an  unjust  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the 
community,  by  using  the  authority  of  a 
parliament  of  landowners,  to  starve  the 
population  into  the  payment  of  rents,  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Nay,  should  it 
so  happen  that  under  a  system  of  free  trade, 
the  whole  land  not  occupied  by  buildings 
should,  one  time  or  other,  come  to  be  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  luxury,  so  that  the 
possession  of  a  small  portion  of  ornamental 
pleasure  ground  should  confer  distinction, 
and  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  fruit.  Sec,  be- 
come what  hot-house  grapes  and  pines  are 
now,  the  fare  only  of  the  very  rich,  though 
such  an  excess  of  competition,  even  for 
luxuries,  would  be  very  far  from  desirable, 
7  still,  while  the  labouring  classes  found  the 
/  fruit  of  their  labour  to  be  abundance  of 
bread,  on  terms  that  did  not  oblige  them  to 
labour  beyond  their  strength,  it  would  be 
to  them  matter  of  comparative  indifference, 
■whether  that  bread  fell  from  the  heavens, 
like  the  manna  of  the  Israelites  ;  rose  from 
the  earth,  responsive  to  their  own  labours; 
or  crossed  the  sea  in  floating  granaries,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  from  geographical 
position,  of  an  island  empire  which,  from 
overgrown  prosperity,  had  become  almost 
one  town. 

"  Should  such  freedom  of  trade,  as  equal 
justice  demands,  be  established  in  this 
country,  before  our  manufa'ctures  are  driven 
abroad,  the  future  prospects  of  landlords 
will  be  splendid  beyond  conception  !  It 
has  been  already  shown,  that,  with  a  free 
trade  in  corn,  an  unlimited  market  for  our 
manufactures  would  open  before  us,  the 
natural  consequences  of  which  must  be 
profitable  employment  for  all  the  labour 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  with  a 
field  for,  and  fair  profit  upon,  a  daily  grow- 
ing capital;  land  alone,  the  while,  as 'has 
been  already  remarked,  from  the  single 
circumstance  of  our  being  an  island  stand- 
ing still,  while  all  things  else  were  thus 
rapidly  changing  their  relative  proportions 
to  land,  not  only  must  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  competition  for  land  yet  known 
arise,  but,  probably,  a  degree  of  competi- 
tion, and  a  consequent  rise  in  value,  as  yet 


unheard  of.  The  enormous  price  which 
building  land  in  and  near  great  towns  al- 
ready brings,  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  which  must  arise  in  this 
country,  were  trade  allowed  to  prosper 
unmolested. 

"  Families  change  from  towns  to  the 
country,  or  from  towns  of  more  trade  or 
fashion,  to  towns  of  less  trade  or  fashion, 
to  obtain,  on  more  moderate  terms,  a 
house,  with  or  without,  according  to  their 
plan  of  life,  a  garden,  or  a  few  acres  of 
pleasure  or  accommodation  ground ;  but 
the  price  of  land  must  be  exorbitant  in- 
deed, before  people  who  had  realized  com- 
fortable competencies,  would  become  ex- 
iles to  avoid  paying  a  high  rent  for  their 
house  and  garden  ;  particularly  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  they  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  first  necessaries,  and  general  prices  be- 
ing reasonable.* 

"  It  will  probably  be  asked,  in  ironical 
triumph,  if  it  be  meant  that  the  whole  of 
every  estate  in  the  kingdom  would  be  re- 
quired for  building  land.  This  is  not  ex- 
actly the  meaning  intended ;  but  it  is  meant 
to  be  asserted  that,  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod, old  towns  and  villages  would  stretch, 
and  new  towns  and  villages  arise,  upon, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  every,  or  almost  every 
estate  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  thus,  every, 
or  almost  every  landholder,  by  obtaining 
building  or  accommodation  price  or  rent  for 
a  part  of  his  property,  would  find  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  whole  much  increased. 
This  would  be  the  case,  even  though  the 
actual  rents  of  houses  and  gardens  should 
not  exceed  what  they  are  at  present;  the 
very  lowest  price  of  building  or  accomoda- 
tion land  being  already  so  much  higher  than 
the  very  highest  price  of  agricultural  land. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  the  diflference,  that  the 
landowner  who  could  find  such  a  market 
for  a  very  small  part  of  an  agricultural  es- 
tate, w'ould  be  repaid,  although  he  should 
turn  the  remainder  into  beautiful  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  for  his  own  gratification. 

*  "  But  house  rent  would  not,  probably  rise  ;  for 
however  high  ground -rent  might  be,  the  proposed 
repeal  of  all  taxes  and  monopoly-creating  restric- 
tions on  timber,  bricks,  and  all  building  materials, 
would  very  much  lessen  the  prime  cost  of  erecting 
houses." 
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